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THE REPUBLIC. 



BOOK III. 
Socrates, Adeimantus, Glaucon. 1 

I. " As touching the gods then," I said, " such, 386 
as it seems, are the tales which must be heard, or 
not heard, from their childhood upwards, by those 
who are to honor the gods and their parents, and 
to set a high value upon mutual friendship." 

" Yes," said Adeimantus ; " and I think our con- 
clusions are correct." 

" But further, if men are to be brave must they 
not have lessons of this kind, and also hear such 
language as may deliver them as far as possible 
from the fear of death ? Or do you think that any 
man can ever be brave" while he has the fear of 
death within him ? " 

" Not I, by Zeus," he answered. 

" Come now, do you think a man, who believes 
in the reality of Hades, and at the same time in its 
terrors, will be intrepid in the presence of death, 
and in battles will he prefer it to defeat and slav- 
ery?" 

" Never." 



i. See Book I, note 2. In Book III the persons of the 
dialogue are, I-IX, Socrates and Adeimantus; X-XXII, 
Socrates and Glaucon. 

I 
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" We must then, as it seems, exercise authority 
over those who attempt to treat of these fables, and 
request them not in their unqualified way to revile, 
as they do, the world below, but rather to commend 
it; since what they now say is neither true nor 
helpful to those who are to be our future warriors/' 

" Yes, we must/' he said. 

" We shall wipe out then," I said, " beginning 
from this verse, all such passages as the following: 

'I would live on the earth and serve in the house of 
another, 

Slave to a landless man whose portion of goods was but 
scanty, 

Rather than reign a king among the dead who have per- 
ished.' 2 

And this, 

1 Lest his abode be laid bare to mortal men and immortals — 
Mansions dank and doleful, that e'en by the gods are 
detested/ 8 

And, 

' Surely, ye gods ! there are within the dwellings of Hades 
Spirits and phantom forms, but all without understand- 
ing/ * 

And, 

' Only in him there is wisdom, the rest flit as shadow-like 
phantoms/ 6 



2. Odyssey, xi, 489 ff. 

3. Iliad, xx, 64 f. 

4. Iliad, xxiii, 103 f. 

5. bdyssey, x, 495. The reference is to Teiresias, the 
Theban seer, who alone retains intelligence in the under 
world. 
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Also, 

' Winging her flight from his limbs, the soul descended to 
Hades, 
Wailing her fate in parting from youthful vigor and man- 
hood.' 6 

And this, 387 

' Under the earth with a cry his spirit passed like a vapor/ 7 

And, 

' As when bats in the hollow recess of a wonderful cavern 
Gibbering flit, whenever one of them falls from the 

cluster 
Hanging down from the rock whereon they cling to each 

other, 
So did the ghosts with gibbering cry move onward to- 
gether.' 8 

" We shall have to ask Homer and the other 
poets not to be offended if we erase these verses 
and all that are like them, not because they are 
unpoetical and fail to charm the ears of most men, 
but because the more poetical they are, the less 
ought they to be heard by boys and men who must 
be free and more afraid of slavery than of death." 

" Undoubtedly we must do so." 



6. Iliad, xvi, 856 f. 

7. Iliad, xxiii, 100. 

8. Odyssey, xxiv, 6. Compare Hamlet, Act I, Scene I. 

" The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets." 
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II. "Then we must further reject all those 
dreadful and terrible names employed on these sub- 
jects, Cocytus and Styx, 9 infernals and sapless 
shades, and other names of like import, which when 
mentioned make all those who hear them fairly 
shudder. Perhaps for some other purpose they 
may have their use ; but we fear for our guardians 
lest in consequence of such terrors they may, to our 
hurt, prove more excitable and effeminate than they 
ought to be." 

" Yes, we do well to fear," he answered. 

" Must we then suppress them ? " 

" Yes." 

" And should we replace them both in prose and 
verse by words of the opposite type ? " 

" Manifestly." 

" And shall we also exclude the lamentations and 
wailings of eminent men ? " 

" Of necessity," he said, " if we exclude the for- 
mer." 

" Observe then," I said, " whether we shall do 
right in excluding them or not. Now what we 
maintain is that the wise man will not consider 
death a terrible thing to another wise man whose 
friend he is." 



9. On the significance of these names Warren gives an 
apt quotation from Milton. Paradise Lost, ii, 577 ff: 
" Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, 
Sad Acheron of sorrow black and deep, 
Cocytus named of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful stream, fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage." 
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" Yes, we maintain that." 

"Then he will not mourn for such a friend as 
though some calamity had come upon him." 

" Surely not." 

" Furthermore, we maintain, the wise man, in 
the pursuit of happiness, is preeminently self-suf- 
ficing, and is distinguished from the rest of the 
world by being least dependent on external aid." 

" That is true," he said. 

" Hence to lose a son or a brother, to be deprived 
of riches, or to meet with other losses of like nature 
is to him of all men least terrible." 

" Least of all, by far." 

" And therefore least of all does he lament, but 
he bears most meekly any calamity of this kind 
that may overtake him." 

" Yes, doubtless." 

" Rightly then shall we do away with the lamen- 
tations of famous men, and leave them to women 
(and those not women of the better sort), or to men 
who are base, so that those whom we intend to 388 
educate as guardians of their country may scorn to 
imitate such persons." 

" Rightly," said he. 

" Then once more we shall entreat Homer and 
the other poets not to represent Achilles, 10 the son 
of a goddess, 'now lying on his side, now on his 
back, now on his face, then starting up upon his 
feet* and sailing in frenzy along the shore of the 
unharvested sea ; ' and again, ' taking in both hands 



io. Iliad, xxiv, io ff. 
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the black burnt-out ashes, and pouring them over his 
head;' 11 or again, weeping and wailing without 
stint, as Homer has depicted. Nor should he rep- 
resent Priam, who was akin to the gods, as making 
supplication to the people and 

'Rolling in mire, and by name to each of them loudly 
appealing/ 12 

And still more earnestly we shall entreat them not 
to represent the gods lamenting and saying, 

1 Wretched am I ! who have borne to my sorrow the 
noblest of heroes.' 13 

But, if they must depict gods, we shall at least bid 
them not dare to misrepresent the highest of the 
gods to such a degree as to make him say, 

' Lo now ! sooth I behold pursued round the walls of the 
city 
Yonder the man whom I love, and my heart is heavy with 
sorrow/ 14 

And, 

' Woe is me for the doom of Sarpedon, the dearest of mor- 
tals, 
Under Patroclus, the son of Menoetius, destined to per- 
ish/ 16 



ii. Iliad, xviii, 23. 

12. Iliad, xxii, 414 f. 

13. Iliad, xviii, 54. 

14. Iliad, xxii, 168 f. 

15. Iliad, xvi, 433 f. 
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III. " For if, my dear Adeimantus, our youth 
should give earnest heed to such representations of 
the gods instead of laughing at the absurd legends, 
hardly would any one of them deem himself, being 
a mortal, unworthy of such conduct or rebuke him- 
self, if ever he were disposed to say or do anything 
of the kind ; but without shame or self-restraint, he 
will, over even slight misfortunes, give way beyond 
measure to lamentations and groans." 

" Yes," he said, " nothing could be more true." 

" But he ought never to do this, as our argument 
just now proved to us, an argument which we must 
heed until some one shall persuade us by another 
and a fairer one." 

" He ought not, indeed." 

" And further, our guardians should not be given 
to laughter. For whenever a man indulges in violent 
laughter, such an excess commonly leads to an 
equally violent reaction." 

" So I think," he said. 

" If then a poet represent men of worth over- 889 
come by laughter, we shall withhold our approval; 
but surely much less shall we approve if he so rep- 
resent gods." 

" Still less, assuredly," he replied. 

"Therefore we shall not permit Homer to use 
such language as this about the gods: 

1 Laughter unquenchable rose among the blessed immortals 
When they beheld Hephaestus bustling about through the 
palace.' 16 



16. Iliad, i, 599 f. 
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We must not sanction such language, according to 
your reasoning." 

" If you are pleased to call the reasoning mine," 
he said ; " for surely this is not to be sanctioned." 

"Again, we must set a high value also upon 
truth. For, if we were right in what we said just 
now, that a lie is really useless to the gods, but 
useful to men only in the way of a medicine, it 
is evident that such a remedy must be entrusted to 
physicians, and that private individuals must not 
meddle with it." 

" That is evident," he said. 

"To magistrates, if to any, lying is permissible, 
that they may deceive either enemies or citizens for 
the advantage of the State. But no one else should 
exercise this prerogative; and for a private person 
to lie to such magistrates as ours we shall say were 
a fault no less grievous than for the patient to mis- 
inform his physician, or the pupil his trainer, about 
the ailments of his own body, or for a sailor to give 
the pilot a false account about the ship and the crew, 
in telling how he himself, or any one of his fellow 
sailors, fares." 

" Most true," he said. 

" But if a ruler shall detect any man other than 
himself lying in the State, 

' Any of such as are craftsmen, 
Whether a prophet or priest, a healer of ills or a builder/ 1T 

he will punish him for introducing a practice that 
tends to overturn and ruin a ship or a state." 



17. Odyssey, xvii, 383 f. 
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" Yes," he said, " if actions follow words." 

" But further ; will not our young men have need 
of temperance ? " 18 

" Certainly." 

" And is it not the chief end of temperance, in its 
general acceptation, to make men obedient to their 
rulers, and themselves also able to rule the pleasures 
which find their gratification in drinking, feasting 
and love ? " 

" Yes, I think so." 

" Then we shall approve, I imagine, such a pas- 
sage as that in Homer where Diomedes says: 

' Brother, sit down in silence, and heed the words of my 
counsel,' 10 

and the lines that go with this, 

' Breathing forth courage marched the Achaeans, 20 
Silently fearing their captains,' 21 

and other passages of like nature." 
" Yes, we shall." 
" But again, shall we approve such a verse as this, 



18. According to Plato the ' Cardinal Virtues ' may be 
given in the following order: 

Virtue of Youth, Self-control or Temperance. 

Virtue of Early Manhood, Bravery or Fortitude. 

Virtue of Mature Manhood, Justice. 

Virtue of Old Age, Prudence. 
See the Phaedo of Plato, edited by Sir William Geddes, 
note K. 

19. Iliad, iv, 412. 

20. Iliad, iii, 8. 

21. Iliad, iv, 431. 
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* Winebibber, thou who the eyes of a dog and the heart of 
a deer hast/ 22 

390 and the words which follow, and all other abusive 
speeches which in prose or verse are addressed by 
inferiors to their rulers ? " 

" No, we shall not." 

" Because, I imagine when they are heard they 
are not likely to promote temperance in young men ; 
if, however, aside from this, they give a certain 
kind of pleasure, we need not wonder. But what 
is your opinion ? " 

" I think as you do," he answered. 



IV. "But again, do you think it helpful to a 
young man in acquiring self-control to listen while 
the poet represents his wisest hero saying that to 
him it is the fairest of all things when beside the 
guests the tables stand 

'Loaded with bread and meat, and the cup-bearer draws 
from the mixer 
Wine, and carries it round, and pours it into the goblets/ 23 

or this, 

' Saddest of all is to meet our doom by dying of hunger ? ' 2 * 

Or to hear that Zeus, while the rest of the gods and 
men were asleep, through eagerness for the pleas- 



22. Iliad, i, 225. 

23. Odyssey, ix, 8 f. 

24. Odyssey, xii, 342. 
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ures of love, so readily forgot all that he had 
planned when he alone was awake, and was so 
infatuated at the sight of Hera, that he would not 
even wait to enter his chamber, but wished to grat- 
ify his desire on the spot, and said that he was 
enthralled by a stronger passion than even at that 
time when they first came together without the 
knowledge of their dear parents? 25 And surely it 
will not aid the young man in acquiring temperance 
to hear how Hephaestus fettered Ares and Aphro- 
dite because of similar conduct." 26 

" Indeed," he said, " I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that such stories are unfit to be told." 

" But," I said, " whatever deeds of patient endur- 
ance are performed in the face of every danger by 
famous men, or told about them, our youth should 
see and listen to, as for example, 

1 Smiting his breast, he spoke to his heart in language 
reproachful, 
Courage, my heart; ere this more hideous things thou 
enduredst/ " 27 

" Yes, certainly," he said. 

" Again, we must not allow our men to be receiv- 
ers of bribes, or lovers of money." 
" By no means." 
" Neither must we sing to them that 



25. The reference here is to Iliad, xiv, 204 ff. 

26. The tale is given in Odyssey, viii, 266 if. 

27. Odyssey, xx, 17 f. A favorite text from Homer. 
See Phaedo 94 D. 
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' Gifts prevail with the gods, by gifts dread kings are per- 
suaded.' 28 

Nor must we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achil- 
les, or admit that he gave him sound advice when 
he told him to aid the Greeks when he received 
gifts, but without gifts not to relinquish his wrath. 29 
Nor shall we believe or admit that Achilles himself 
was so avaricious that he took gifts from Agamem- 
non, 30 and that another time after receiving a ran- 
som he restored the dead body of Hector, but with- 
out a ransom refused to surrender it." 31 
391 " Surely it is not right," he said, " to approve 
such tales." 

" Well," said I, " it is only my regard for Homer 
that makes me hesitate to assert that it is posi- 
tively impious to tell these tales about Achilles or 
to believe them when others tell them ; or again, to 
believe that he reviled Apollo after this fashion: 

'Me thou hast injured, far-darter, most baneful of all the 
immortals ; 
Verily, had I the power, I would take vengeance upon 
thee;' 32 

or that he was disobedient to the river, who was 
a god, and was prepared to fight with him; 88 or 
that he said, ' Fain would I offer to the hero 
Patroclus/ who was now dead, ' to take with him 



28. 


This verse has been ascribed to Hesiod. 


29. 


Iliad, ix, 515 ff. 


30. 


Iliad, xix, 278. 


31. 


Iliad, xxiv, 175. 


32. 


Iliad, xxii, 15, 20. 


33- 


Iliad, xxi, 130 ff. 
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(to Hades) the locks ' 34 which had been conse- 
crated to the other river Spercheius, or that he 
carried out this purpose, we must not believe ; and 
again, all those stories about the dragging of Hec- 
tor round the tomb of Patroclus, 35 and the slaughter 
of the captives upon his funeral pyre, 36 we shall 
declare untrue ; and we shall not permit our young 
men to believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess 
and of Peleus — who was himself a most discreet 
man and third in descent from Zeus — and reared 
under the tutelage of Cheiron, a teacher of rare 
wisdom, had a mind so disordered that he com- 
bined in himself two vices which are contrary the 
one to the other, sordid avarice, and proud con- 
tempt for both gods and men." 
" You are right," he said. 



V. "Let us then," I said, "refuse to believe 
or permit to be told how Theseus, the son of Posei- 
don, and Peirithous, the son of Zeus, went forth to 
commit such horrible acts of rape, or that any other 
god-descended hero dared to perpetrate such hor- 
rid and impious deeds as are now falsely laid to 
their charge : let us rather compel the poets to say 
either that these acts were not of their doing, or 



34. Iliad, xxiii, 151. 

35. Iliad, xxiv, 14 ff. 

36. Iliad, xxiii, 175 f. 
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that they were not sons of the gods, but not to 
affirm both at the same time, or to attempt to per- 
suade our youth that the gods are the authors of 
evil, and the heroes are no better than ordinary 
men; for, as we said before, these statements are 
in conflict with religion and truth; for we have 
shown, I believe, that evils cannot cofne from the 
gods." 

" Certainly." 

"And further, they are injurious to those who 
hear them ; for every one will be ready to pardon 
his own vices, when he is persuaded that such is 
and was the conduct even of 

' Immortal offspring, near akin to Zeus, 
Whose altar, sacred to ancestral Zeus, 
Stands upon Ida's summit, high in air/ 

and who have 

' The blood of gods still flowing in their veins/ 3T 

These reasons compel us to suppress such fables 
lest they engender in our young men a great pro- 
clivity to wickedness." 
302 " Yes, doubtless," he replied. 

" What class then," I said, " that relates to mat- 
ters of discourse still remains for us while we are 
determining what manner of subjects may or may 
not be treated? We have already shown how we 
ought to speak of gods and demigods, of heroes and 
the world below." 

" Yes, we have." 



yj. From the Niobe of Aeschylus. 
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"Then will the remaining subject have to do 
with men ? " 

" Yes, that is plain." 

" But it is impossible for us, my friend, at the 
present moment to reach a conclusion on this mat- 
ter." 

"Why?" 

" Because I think that, from our point of view, 
both poets and writers of prose fall into the grav- 
est errors about men when they tell us that gener- 
ally the unjust are happy, but the just miserable, 
and that injustice is profitable if it escape detec- 
tion, but justice is another's good and our own loss, 
and we shall forbid them to make such statements, 
and command them to sing and say the opposite; 
don't you think so?" 

" I am certain of it." 

" If then you admit that I am right, shall I not 
maintain that you have admitted the truth of what 
we have been seeking from the outset ? " 

" You have judged rightly," he replied. 

" Shall we then defer coming to an agreement 
upon the kind of discourse to be employed in speak- 
ing about men until we have discovered what jus- 
tice is, and shown that it is by nature profitable to 
its possessor, whether he has the reputation of 
being just or not?" 

" Most certainly we shall," he replied. 
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VI. " Now concerning the subject-matter of 
literature let this suffice; but we must next, as I 
suppose, inquire into the form of discourse, and 
thus we shall have adequately considered both what 
ought to be said and how it should be said." 

Here Adeimantus observed, " I do not under- 
stand what you mean." 

" Well then," I said, " I must make myself under- 
stood. Perhaps you will get my meaning better if 
I try to express it in this way. Is not all that is 
produced by the poets or story-tellers a recital of 
events either past, present or future?" 

" Why, what else could it be? " 

" Do they not then attain their end by means of 
simple narrative, or through narrative disguised by 
imitation, or by a mixture of both ? " 

" This too," he said, " I have need to under- 
stand more clearly." 

" It seems," I answered, " that I must be a ridic- 
ulous teacher, since I fail to make myself intelli- 
gible. Therefore, like those who are unskilled in 
speaking, I will not deal with the whole subject, 
but, breaking off a part, I will endeavor, with that 
as an example, to make my meaning plain to you. 
Tell me now: Do you know the opening of the 
Iliad, where the poet tells us that Chryses besought 
Agamemnon to release his daughter, and that Aga- 
memnon was full of rage against him; whereupon 
Chryses, failing to persuade the king, prayed to the 
393 god to wreak vengeance on the Achaeans ? " 

" Yes, I know it." 

" Now you know that as far as these verses, 
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' He entreated all the Achaeans, 
Chiefly the two who commanded the host, the children of 
Atreus,' 88 

the poet speaks in his own person, and does not 
seek to delude, us into the belief that another is the 
speaker and not himself ; but after that he speaks in 
the person of Chryses, and does his best endeavor 
to persuade us that the speaker is not Homer but 
the aged priest. And further, it is almost in this 
form that he has composed the whole narrative of 
events at Troy, of the things which happened at 
Ithaca and throughout the Odyssey." 

" It is true."' 

" Have we not then equally a narrative both in 
the speeches which the poet gives from time to 
time, and in the passages which come between the 
speeches ? " 

"Yes, doubtless." 

" But when he speaks in the person of another, 
shall we not say that, as far as possible, he con- 
forms his own style to that of each character whom 
he introduces as the speaker ? " 

" We certainly shall." 

" Then when one puts on the likeness of another 
in voice or gesture, is not that imitation of the man 
whose character he assumes ? " 

" Of course it is." 

" In such a case then, as it seems, both Homer 
and the other poets employ imitation in construct- 
ing their story." 



38. Iliad, i, 15. 
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" Very true." 

" If, on the contrary, the poet nowhere concealed 
himself, all his poetry would be simple narrative 
without imitation. But that you may not say, 
' Again I do not understand how this would be/ I 
will tell you. If Homer had said, ' Chryses came 
bringing his daughter's ransom, and making his 
supplication to the Achaeans and most of all to the 
kings/ and then had continued speaking not as 
Chryses, but still as Homer, that, you know, would 
have been, not imitation, but simple narrative. The 
passage would have taken a form something like 
this (I shall make use of prose, for I am no poet) : 
' The priest came and besought the gods to grant to 
the Greeks to capture Troy and return home in 
safety, but entreated them to release his daughter, 
and to accept the ransom and to reverence the god. 
After he had spoken thus the rest revered him and 
gave their assent, but Agamemnon was enraged 
and commanded him to begone at once and return 
no more lest the staff and the fillet of the god 
should not avail him; and he added that his 
daughter should not be released until she grew old 
with him in Argos; and he bade him be off and 
not provoke him, if he wished to reach home 
894 unharmed. And when the old man had heard this 
he feared and departed in silence, and, withdrawing 
a space from the camp, he prayed earnestly to 
Apollo, invoking the god by his various names, and 
reminding him, as he made his suit, of whatever 
acceptable service he had rendered by building tem- 
ples or sacrificing victims; and he prayed that as 
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a recompense for these things the Greeks might 
atone for his tears by the arrows of the god/ In 
this way, my friend, simple narrative proceeds with- 
out imitation." 
" I understand," he said. 



VII. "Understand then," said I, "that there 
is a form of recital quite the opposite of this ; it is 
when you take away the words of the poet which 
come between the speeches, and leave only the dia- 
logue." 

/•That too I understand," he said ; " you mean the 
form that belongs to tragedy." 
- " You have," I said, " apprehended my meaning 
perfectly, and I think I can now show you what 
before I could not, that one kind of poetry and 
mythology is entirely made up of imitation, and 
that is, as you say, tragedy and comedy; another 
finds expression in the recital of the poet in his 
own person — this you will see best exemplified 
in dithyrambic poetry — while a third includes both 
recital and imitation, and is found in the epic and 
in other styles of poetry, if I make you under- 
stand;" 

" Yes," he answered, " I see what you meant 
before." 

"Now I will ask you to recall our former state- 
ment, which was that we had already reached a 
conclusion about the subject-matter of discourse, 
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but that it still remained to determine what the 
form must be." 

" Yes, I remember." 

" This was precisely what I meant, that we must 
come to an agreement whether we should allow 
our poets, in composing their stories, regularly to 
make use of the mimetic art, or whether we should 
allow its use in some instances but not in others, 
at the same time establishing rules to guide them 
in the two forms of recital, or finally whether in 
poetry we should prohibit imitation altogether." 

" I apprehend," he said, " that you mean to con- 
sider whether we are to admit tragedy and comedy 
into our State or not." 

" That may be true," I said, " but perhaps there 
may be more than this involved in the question ; for 
as yet I do not know myself, but whithersoever the 
argument, like a breath of wind, may carry us, 
thither we must go." 

" Indeed," he said, " you speak well." 

" Here then, my dear Adeimantus, is a question 
for you to reflect upon, whether our guardians 
should be skilful imitators, or not, or does it follow 
from our previous admissions that every man may 
succeed in one calling, but not in many; and if a 
man persists in attempting many things will he 
altogether fail of attaining eminence in any one 
of them?" 

" He certainly will." 

" Now does the same principle apply to imitation 
also, that no man can imitate many things as well 
as he can imitate one ? " 
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"Yes, certainly." 

" Harclly then will a man perform any important 395 
functions, and at the same time imitate many things 
and be a successful imitator, since not even in the 
two kinds of imitation, which are supposed to be 
closely related to each other, are the same persons 
able to succeed, I mean in the production of com- 
edy and tragedy. Or did you not just now speak 
of these two as imitators ? " 

" Yes, I did ; and what you say is true, that the 
same persons cannot succeed in both." 

" Nor yet can they be rhapsodists and actors at 
the same time." 

" True." 

" But the same actors do not play comedy and 
tragedy ; and yet all this is imitation, is it ftot ? " 

" Yes." 

"And human faculties, Adeimantus, appear to 
me to have been cut up into still smaller subdi- 
visions than these, so that their possessor is unable 
to imitate many things well, or to do those very 
things of which the imitations are copies." 

" Nothing could be more true," he said. 



VIII. " If then we shall persist in saying that 
our guardians must give up all other pursuits, and 
must be strictly promoters of liberty in the State, 
and engage in nothing which does not contribute 
to this end, it will be incumbent upon them not to 
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practise or imitate anything else. But, if they do 
imitate, let them, from their very childhood, imitate 
what is becoming to men of their class, the brave, 
the temperate, the religious, the free, and everything 
of like nature with them, but let them neither do 
nor be skilled to imitate what is sordid, or anything 
else that is base, lest, by imitation, they may become 
partakers of the reality. Or, have you not observed 
that imitations, if, beginning in youth, they continue 
far on in life, grow into habits and become a second 
nature, showing itself in motions of the body, tones 
of the voice and modes of thinking? " 

" I certainly have/' he replied. 

" Then we shall not permit those for whom we 
profess to care (and whom we desire to become good 
men)*, men as they are, to imitate a woman, either 
young or old, either quarreling with her husband, 
or in her pride contending against the gods because 
she deems herself fortunate, or when she is oppressed 
with misfortunes, griefs and lamentations ; still less 
shall we permit them to imitate one who is in sick- 
ness, in love, or in labor." 

" Surely not," he said. 

" Nor must they imitate slaves, male or female, 
in doing the work of slaves." 

" Indeed they must not." 

" No, nor yet bad men, as it seems, such as 
cowards and those whose actions are contrary to 
what we mentioned just now, who indulge in evil- 
speaking, abusing and reviling each other, whether 
396 drunk or sober; nor again must they, in any way, 
follow the example of such people who, both by 
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word and deed, sin against themselves and others. 
Nor yet must they be taught to make themselves 
like madmen in their language and conduct; for, 
while it is right to know the mad and the wicked, 
both the men and the women, their deeds must not 
be done or imitated." 

" Most true," he replied. 

" Again," I said, " should they imitate smiths, or 
any other craftsmen, or the men who row triremes, 
or those who give time to the rowers, or anything 
else of this kind? " 

" How could they," he said, " since they will not 
be permitted even to apply their minds to any one of 
these callings ? " 

" Well, are they to imitate the neighing of horses, 
the bellowing of bulls, the sound of rivers, the roar 
of the sea, claps of thunder and all things of like 
nature?" 

" No," he said, " since it is prohibited to them 
either to be mad or to imitate madmen." 

" If then," I said, " I understand your meaning, 
there is a certain form of expression and narration 
which a really good man will adopt whenever he has 
anything to say, and still another quite different from 
this to which in his recital a man of the opposite 
character and education will always adhere." 

"What then," he said, "are these two forms?" 

"The upright man," I answered, "when in the 
course of a recital he comes upon a speech or action 
of a good man, will, I think, voluntarily personate 
him, and will not be ashamed of this kind of imita- 
tion} but he will most readily play this part when 
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he whom he imitates shows fortitude and wisdom, 
and less often, and to a less extent, when he is pros- 
trated by sickness, or is undone by love, strong drink, 
or some other misfortune. But whenever he comes 
upon a character unworthy of himself, he will refuse 
seriously to conform himself to his inferior, unless 
for the moment, when this man is performing a good 
action, but he will be ashamed to do it, in part 
because he has had no practice in imitating such 
characters, and in part because he scorns to mould 
and adapt himself, except by way of jest, to the baser 
types, despising them, as he does, in his mind." 
" That is what we might expect," he replied. 



IX. " Then will he not employ a kind of nar- 
ration which we found a little while ago in the 
Homeric poems, and will not his style partake of 
both, of imitation and unimitative narrative, and 
will there not be but a small proportion of the former 
in a long discourse ? Am I right ? " 

" Yes," he said, " you have shown accurately what 
the model of such a speaker must necessarily be." 

"Then again," I said, "the man who is of the 
397 opposite character, the worse he is, the more will he 
imitate rather than narrate everything, and he will 
think nothing too bad for him, so that he will attempt 
to imitate seriously and in public all which we just 
now enumerated, peals of thunder, and the noises of 
wind and hail, the creaking of axles and pulleys, 
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the sounds of trumpets and flutes and pipes and all 
kinds of instruments, nay even the baying of hounds, 
the bleating of sheep and the notes of birds, and 
the art of such a man will find its expression entirely 
in imitation by means of voice and gesture, or it 
will deal with narration only to a very limited 
extent." 

" That will inevitably be the case," he said. 

" These then," I said, " are the two kinds of style 
which I meant." 

" Yes, there are two such kinds," he replied. 

" Then you would agree that the first of the two 
admits of few variations, and, if one lends the proper 
harmony and rhythm to the style, the result is to the 
man who speaks correctly to speak in almost the 
same style and in one harmony, for the variations 
are slight, and in like manner he will speak in almost 
the same rhythm ? " 

" That is just as you say," he answered. 

" And what about the nature of the second? Does 
it not require the opposite? Does it not require all 
harmonies and all rhythms, if it is to be appropriately 
rendered, since it has all sorts of variations ? " 

" That is also undoubtedly true." 

" Then do all the poets and those who have any- 
thing to say employ one or the other of these types 
of style, or a third which they form by combining 
the two?" 

" They must," he replied. 

"What shall we do then?" I continued. " Shall 
we receive the three styles into our State, or one 
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only of the unmixed, or shall we include the com- 
posite ? " 

" If my opinion," he answered, " is to prevail, we 
shall admit the simple style which imitates the virtu- 
ous man." 

" Yes, but, Adeimantus, the mixed style has its 
attractions ; and the opposite of what you prefer is 
by far the most pleasing to children and their attend- 
ants, and to people in general." 

" I admit that it is most pleasing." 

" But perhaps you will say that such a style is not 
adapted to our State, in which no man combines in 
himself the talents of two men or of many, since 
every one has but a single occupation." 

" Quite true ; it would not be adapted to our 
State." 

" Shall we not therefore find in our State alone 
the shoemaker to be simply a shoemaker and not a 
pilot as well, and the farmer to be just a farmer 
and not at the same time a dicast, the soldier a 
soldier and not a money-maker also, and the same 
with all the rest ? " 

" It is true," he said. 
398 " If therefore, as it seems, a man clever enough to 
assume any role and to imitate anything whatever 
should come into our State, he and his poems, wish- 
ing to make a show, we should do him reverence as 
a sacred, marvelous and delightful being, but we 
shall tell him that there is no such man as he in our 
State, and that the law does not permit him to exist 
among us, and we shall send him away into another 
city, after pouring myrrh over his head and crown- 
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ing him with a wreath of wool, but, as for ourselves, 
we shall employ, for our own advantage, a more 
severe and less pleasing poet or story-teller, who will 
imitate for us the style of the virtuous man, and 
will follow in his manner of speaking those models 
to which we gave the sanction of law at first when 
we undertook the education of our warriors." 

" We should certainly do so," he replied, " if we 
had the power." 

" Now then, my friend," I said, " we may assume 
that we have thoroughly discussed that part of 
music 89 which relates to narratives or myths; for 
we have shown what the subject-matter and the 
manner must be." 
" I think so too." 



X. "Then next in order," I continued, "will 
follow the character of melody and songs." 

" That is manifest." 

" May not every one already discover what we 
ought to say about them, and what their character 
must be, if we are to be consistent with our previous 
statements?" 

At this point Glaucon smiled and said, " Then I 
fear, Socrates, that the term 'every one' does not 
include me; for at the present moment I am not 
able to reach a definite conclusion about what we 



39. See Book ii, note 18. 
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ought to say, though I have a vague notion of the 
matter." 

" At any rate," I said, " you are doubtless quite 
able to affirm this, to begin with, that a song has 
three elements, the words, the harmony and the 
rhythm." 

" Yes," he replied, " as much as that I can affirm." 

"And as regards the words of the song, surely 
they differ in nothing from the words not set to 
music, in this particular, that they must be com- 
posed in accordance with the same laws which we 
prescribed just now, and in the same manner? " 

" True," he replied. 

"And again, the harmony 40 and rhythm must 
correspond to the words." 

" Surely." 

" But we were saying, as you are aware, that, in 
the case of the subject-matter, we had no need of 
lamentations and mournful strains." 

" No need, certainly." 

" Which now are the plaintive harmonies ? tell 
me, for you are a musician." 

"The Mixed Lydian, 41 the Hyperlydian, and 
some others of like character." 

"These then," I said, "must be excluded; for 
they are not only useless for men, but they are unfit 
even for women who are to be of the better class." 

" Certainly." 



40. On the whole subject of Greek music consult the 
last chapter of Mahaffy's Rambles and Studies in Greece. 

41. For an explanation of the technical terms used in 
this passage consult the Century Dictionary under mode. 
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" But truly nothing is more unbecoming in the 
guardians of the State than drunkenness, effeminacy 
and idleness." 

" That cannot be denied." 

"Which, then, are the soft or convivial har- 
monies ? " 

"The Ionian," he replied, "and the Lydian, 42 
which are called ' relaxed.' " 

" Well, my friend, will you make any use of these 
in the training of soldiers ? " 300 

" By no means," he replied ; " and in that case you 
will probably have nothing left but the Dorian 4 * 
and the Phrygian." 

" I do not know the harmonies," I said, " but 
leave me that harmony which will imitate suitably 
the tones and accents of a brave man when he is 
engaged in the deeds of war or in any violent enter- 
prise, who, if he fails of success, or is exposed to 



42. On the character of the Lydian mode a recent 
English editor of the Republic (Warren) quotes here from 
Milton, L' Allegro, 135 ff. 

"And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse; 
Such as the melting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out," etc. 

43. Milton's famous lines accord well with Plato's use 
of the Dorian Harmony: 

"Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian Mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders/' 

— Paradise Lost, i, 551 ff. 
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wounds or death, or has fallen into any other mis- 
fortune, in all these situations repels, without falter- 
ing or swerving, the assaults of fortune. And 
leave me also another harmony which represents 
him in pursuits not violent, but peaceful and 
voluntary, using, it may be, persuasion or entreaty, 
either when he is addressing a prayer to a god, or 
giving instruction and admonition to a man, or, 
on the other hand, when he is giving heed to the 
persuasion or the entreaty -or the counsel of another, 
and which represents hii'*"when by such conduct 
he has succeeded to his vv % tfot showing an arro- 
gant disposition, hut acting moderately and dis- 
creetly in all L,cse circumstances, and cheerfully 
accepting the result. These two harmonies, the one 
breathing force, the other freedom, which shall best 
imitate the tones of the unfortunate, the fortunate, 
the ten .rate. ths^Jfaye, these leave me." 

" Well," saic* ^e, " you ask me to leave no other 
harmonies tha 'ose whjdh I mentioned just now." 

" Then," I c iciaued, " in our songs and melodies 
we shall not need instruments with many strings, 
and which render all the harmonies." 

" I do not believe so." 

"TV- *ve sh"., ., o .ntain the makers of tri- 
a* .larps, : ^ s cimers, and of the various 

r ., itringed aud > -toned instruments." 

Jlearly not." 
* Again, will you admit into our State the maker 
and the player of the flute? Has not this instru- 
ment most notet of all, and are not the instruments 
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which render all the modes themselves an imitation 
of the flute?" 

" Manifestly," he replied. 

" Then you have left the lyre and the cithara, 
which are useful in the city, while in the country 
the shepherds will have a Pandean pipe." 

" That at least," he said, " the argument shows 
us." 

" Surely we do nothing strange, my friend, in 
preferring Apollo to Marsyas, 44 the instruments of 
the god to those of the sa r." 

" No, indeed," he ans r ed, "I think it nothing 
strange." j 

" Well, by the God of Egypt, we I^ye been uncon- 
sciously purging the State v^.hich but just now 45 we 
declared luxurious." r „ M 

"And therein we have done wisely," he replied. 

>.^:o-> ' i 

XI. " Come now," I continued, " let us finjsjl the 
purgation. Next to harmonies naturally follows the 
law of rhythms directing us not to aim at such as 
are complex or at varies 1 •^*-^l movements, but 
rather to discover what & = thrns c ^ell- 

ordered and manly life; ,.;«• . .. n we ha* *' - 400 
covered these we must co; : the time an i 
___ * ^ 

44. See, on the musical contest of Apollo and Marias*, 
Herodotus, vii, 26. 

45. In Book ii, 372 E. A . 
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tune to adapt themselves to the words which accord 
with such a life, not the words to the time and the 
tune. But what these rhythms are it is your task 
to explain, just as you taught me the harmonies." 

" Nay, but indeed," he replied, " I cannot tell 
you. That there are three kinds of feet out of which 
all metrical movements are produced, just as in 
sounds there are four notes out of which all the 
harmonies are formed — so much from my study of 
music I can say ; but of what kind of life each of the 
several kinds of rhythm is an expression I am unable 
to affirm." 

" Well," I said, " we will consult on this subject 
with Damon, 46 and learn from him what movements 
are expressive of meanness and insolence, or of 
fury and other vices, and what rhythms must be 
reserved for the opposite virtues. And I believe I 
have an indistinct impression of his referring to a 
composite Cretic foot, ' a dactylic and also an heroic 
foot, which he somehow arranged so that arsis and 
thesis were equal, and long syllables and short were 
interchangeable ; ' 47 and, if I am not mistaken, he 
named one foot an iambus, and another a trochee, 
assigning to them long and short quantities. And 
in some of these he would condemn or praise the 
movement of the foot quite as much as the rhythms 
themselves, or perhaps the combination of the two; 



46. A well-known musician at Athens who taught Per- 
icles both music and politics. 

47. The words included in single quotation marks are 
taken without change from Professor Lewis Campbell's 
excellent note on this obscure passage. 
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for I cannot tell what he meant. But, as I was 
saying, let these matters be referred to Damon, for 
they cannot be adequately discussed in few words ; 
or do you think they can ? " 

" Not I indeed, by Zeus." 

" But this, at least, you can determine, that grace 
or the want of grace accompanies a good or a bad 
rhythm ?" 

" Yes, doubtless." 

"And again, good and bad rhythm by assimila- 
tion naturally follow, the one a good, and the other 
a bad style ; and a like statement holds in regard to 
good and bad harmony, if rhythm and harmony, as 
was said a little while ago, conform themselves to 
the words and not the words to them." 

" Doubtless," he said, " they must conform them- 
selves to the words." 

" But do not the manner of speaking and the 
words themselves depend upon the character of the 
soul?" 

" Yes." 

"And everything else depends upon the style?" 

" Yes." 

" Then beauty of language and good harmony, 
grace and good rhythm depend upon good^ nature, 
not that folly which, with over-refinement we desig- 
nate as good nature, but a mind and character of a 
truth well and nobly equipped." 

" That is certainly true," he replied. 

"Therefore must not our young men constantly 
strive to attain these qualities if they are to do 
their whole duty?" 
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" Yes, they must." 
401 "And the combination of these qualities is, I 
think, the end and aim of the fine arts, such as 
painting, and of the other arts, such as weaving, 
embroidery or architecture, or in general, produc- 
tion in its various forms ; and of nature, too, as 
may be seen in the growth of animals and plants ; 
for in all these there is found grace or the absence 
of grace. And the lack of grace, rhythm and har- 
mony is closely related to an evil style and a 
depraved character, whereas the opposite qualities 
are the image and reflection of the opposite, of a 
spirit ruled by temperance and goodness." 
" Assuredly," he replied, 



XII. " Must we therefore exercise supervision 
over the poets only and compel them to put the 
stamp of the noble character upon their works on 
pain of renouncing poetry in our State? Or shall 
we extend our supervision to other artists also and 
prevent them from impressing the marks of vice, 
intemperance, meanness and indecency on represen- 
tations of living beings, on buildings or on any 
other handiwork, and shall we prohibit the man 
who cannot conform to this rule from practising 
his art among us, to the end that our guardians 
may not be brought up among images of vice, as 
in some vile pasture, each day, little by little, cull- 
ing and feeding upon many baneful herbs in many 
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places, until they unwittingly accumulate a great 
mass of evil in their own soul? Must we not, on 
the contrary, seek for those artists who by their 
native wit are able to trace out the nature of the 
beautiful and the graceful, so that our young men, 
like the inhabitants of a salubrious climate, may 
derive good from every quarter, whence any 
impression of fair works may strike upon their 
sense of sight or hearing, like a breeze wafting 
health from wholesome places, and may, from their 
earliest years, insensibly bring them into likeness, 
love and unison with the beauty of reason ? " 

" They could receive no education nobler than 
that," he replied. 

" Is it not then, Glaucon, on this account that 
musical education is of supreme importance, because 
rhythm and harmony enter most profoundly into 
the soul and take the strongest hold upon it, bring- 
ing grace, and making a man graceful if he is 
rightly educated, but if not, the reverse? and also 
because he who has been properly trained in music 
will have the keenest perception of omissions and 
defects in works of art or nature, and, rightly 
showing pleasure or disdain, will praise what is 
beautiful and receive it into his soul and feed upon 
it, and thereby become noble and good, and will 402 
justly blame and hate what is repulsive, while he 
is yet young, even before he is able to apprehend 
the reason why, and when reason comes, he, from 
being thus educated, will recognize and most heart- 
ily welcome the friend with whom he is already 
familiar ? " 
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"Yes," he said, "I think that for reasons like 
these our youth should be trained in music." 

" Now as in learning to read," I continued, " we 
were properly instructed only when we knew at 
sight the letters, which are few, in all their com- 
binations, and neither in short or long phrases did 
we despise them, as unworthy of attention, but we 
were eager to distinguish them everywhere, believ- 
ing that we should never be scholars until we were 
taught to that extent." 

"That is true." 

" Is it not true that we shall not know the images 
of letters when they appear in water or in a mirror 
until we know the letters themselves, since the 
knowledge of both belongs to the same art and 
study?" 

" Perfectly true." 

" By the gods, then, may I not maintain in like 
manner that neither we ourselves nor the guardians 
whom we say we are to educate will ever become 
true musicians 48 until we know the essential forms 
of temperance and courage and liberality and mag- 
nificence as well as the forms that are akin to these, 
and their contraries, which are everywhere diffused, 
and can recognize them and their images wherever 
they are present, not despising them in small things 
or great, but believing that the knowledge of them 
belongs to the same art and study ? " 

" That cannot be denied." 

" Well then," I said, " whenever a man com- 



48. See note 39. 
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bines inward beauty present in the soul with out- 
ward beauty of form, the two kinds being in per- 
fect agreement and harmony, as sharing the same 
nature, this will be the fairest sight to him who has 
an eye to see it ? " 

" Assuredly." 

" But what is fairest is also loveliest." 

" Yes." 

" And the truly musical man will therefore love 
those who have most of moral and physical beauty ; 
but one who is inharmonious he will not love." 

"I agree with you, if there is a defect in his 
soul, but if there is merely some bodily infirmity, 
he will endure it and not withhold his friendship." 

" I understand," I said, " that you have or have 
had a favorite of this kind, and I yield the point. 
But tell me this : has excessive pleasure any fellow- 
ship with temperance ? " 

" How could that be," he replied, " since it unset- 
tles the mind no less than excess of pain ? " 

" Or any fellowship with other virtues ? " 

" None whatever." 403 

" Well ; has it any fellowship with wantonness 
and intemperance ? " 

" More than with anything else." 

" Can you mention any greater or keener pleas- 
ure than that of sensual love ? " 

" I cannot," he answered, " nor yet one that is 
nearer akin to madness." 

" On the contrary true love is in its nature the 
temperate and harmonious love of what is orderly 
and beautiful ? " 
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" Certainly," he said. 

" Then nothing allied to intemperance or mad- 
ness must approach true love ? " 

" Surely not" 

" Consequently mad or intemperate pleasure is 
to be shunned, and the lover and his favorite whose 
mutual affection is of the true kind must have no 
part in it?" 

" No indeed, Socrates, they must not come near 
it." 

" Thus now, as it seems, in the State which we 
are attempting to found you will enact by law that 
the lover, with the consent of his favorite, may, for 
a noble purpose, show him such marks of affection, 
familiarity and intimacy as a father shows his son; 
but for the rest he should so associate with him 
whom he loves as never to be seen passing beyond 
this limit, but if he does, he must be censured as a 
man without refinement and without good taste." 

" That will be our course," he replied. 

" Does it then seem to you as to me that our dis- 
course on music is now finished? At any rate it 
has ended where it ought to end; for naturally 
music ought to end in the love of the beautiful." 

" I agree," he said. 



XIII. " But our young men, after their educa- 
tion in music, must be trained in gymnastic." 
" Of course." 
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" Doubtless they should have careful training in 
gymnastic as well as music, and this should begin 
with their childhood and continue through life. 
My thought on the subject is something like this: 
see whether you agree with me. I do not believe 
that the body, however perfect it may be, by its 
own excellence makes the soul good, but on the con- 
trary, that the good soul by its own excellence 
improves the body as far as this can be done. 
What do you think?" 

" I agree with you," he replied. 

" If, then, after giving due attention to the mind 
we should leave to it the special supervision and 
care of the body, limiting ourselves to sketching 
general principles, that we may not be tedious, 
should we do right ?" 

" We certainly should/' 

" We have already said that they must abstain 
from intoxication; for it is allowable to any one 
rather than to a guardian to get drunk and not to 
know where in the world he is." 

" Yes," he said, " it would be ridiculous that a 
guardian should himself require a guardian." 

"But what now shall we say about their food? 
For these men are to be athletes in the greatest of 
contests, are they not ? " 

" They are." 

" Will, then, the bodily habit of the professional 
athletes of our time be suited to these persons ? " 404 

" Perhaps so." 

" But," I said, " this is a sleepy kind of regimen 
and uncertain as regards health. Do you not 



< 
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observe that these athletes sleep away their lives, 
and, if they depart ever so little from their accus- 
tomed way of living, they fall violently and dan- 
gerously sick ? " 

" I do." 

" Hence," I said, " a finer regimen is required for 
our athletes in war, who, like watch-dogs, must be 
wakeful and must have the greatest quickness of 
sight and hearing, and when, in their military expe- 
ditions, they submit to frequent changes of water 
and of food also, and encounter extremes of heat 
and cold, they must not be liable to failure in 
health." 

" That is my opinion." 

" Then will the best gymnastic be a kind of sister 
of the simple music which we were describing a 
little while ago ? " 

"What do you mean?" 

" The best gymnastic, I suppose, will be simple 
and moderate, and especially the gymnastic prac- 
tised by our warriors." 

" In what will it consist ? " 

" Even from Homer," I said, " one may get infor- 
mation on this subject. For you know that at the 
feasts of the heroes, when they are in active serv- 
ice, he neither feeds them on fish, although they 
are upon the seashore at the Hellespont, nor yet on 
boiled meat, but only on roast, which food is by far 
the most convenient for soldiers; for everywhere, 
you may say, it is easier simply to make use of fire 
than to carry along utensils for cooking." 

" Yes, indeed." 
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" Neither has Homer, as I remember, ever men- 
tioned sweet sauces. Do not all the athletes them- 
selves know this, as well as Homer, that whoever 
would be in good physical condition must abstain 
from all such luxuries ? " 

"Yes," he said, "they know it, and rightly 
abstain." 

" Evidently then, my friend, if this way of living 
meets your approval, you would not commend a 
Syracusan dinner and a Sicilian variety of dainties." 

" I would not." 

" Then if a man is to enjoy sound health you 
would not allow him to have a Corinthian mis- 
tress?" 

" I certainly would not." 

" Neither would you approve those delicacies 
so much in favor, our Athenian confections ? " 

"Of course not." 

" Well, I suppose if we were to compare all this 
way of feeding and of living to a melody and song 
composed in the panharmonic style and in all the 
rhythms, our comparison would be just." 

" Yes, beyond question." 

" Is it true then that variety of these there begat 
intemperance, and here disease, while simplicity in 
music was the cause of temperance in the soul, and 
simplicity in gymnastic of health in the body ? " 

" Most true," he replied. 

" But when intemperance and diseases abound in 405 
a state, are not courts of justice and doctors' shops 
opened in abundance, and are not law and medicine 
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in high repute, when even freemen in great num- 
bers eagerly turn to these professions ? " 
" Certainly." 



XIV. ■ " Can you possibly find a stronger proof 
of a vicious and debased education in a state than 
the fact that physicians and jurymen of high grade 
are required not merely among artisans and base- 
born persons, but also among people who claim to 
have received a liberal education? Does it not 
seem shameful and a striking proof of a defective 
education that a man should be compelled to have 
recourse to borrowed justice, making strangers his 
masters and judges, and that too from want of a 
supply at home ? " 

" Nothing could be more shameful," he said. 

" Do you," I said, " think it at all less disgraceful 
when a man not only spends a great part of his life 
in courts of justice, defending and prosecuting, but 
is actually led by his vulgarity to pride himself upon 
this very thing, believing that he is a master of 
crimes, who is able to execute all manner of twists 
and turns, and, by employing evasions of all sorts, 
to wriggle his way out of every difficulty and escape 
punishment, and that too for the sake of trifles not 
worth considering, he not knowing how much 
nobler and better it is so to order his life as to have 
no need of a nodding justice? " 
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" Yes," he said, " that is even more disgraceful 
than the other." 

" Again," I said, " does it not seem a shame to 
require the aid of medicine, not on account of 
wounds, or when certain diseases incident to the 
season attack us, but, owing to laziness and the 
luxurious style of living which we described, to 
fill ourselves, as if our bodies were quagmires, with 
flowings and blowings, and to compel the ingenious 
sons of Asclepius to give diseases such names as. 
flatulencies and catarrhs ? " 

" Indeed," he answered, " these are certainly new 
and strange names for diseases." 

" Such," I said, " as did not exist, I imagine, in 
the time of Asclepius. And this I infer from the 
fact that though his sons were present at Troy when 
Eurypylus, on being wounded, received a potion of 
Pramnian wine abundantly besprinkled with meal, 
and with cheese grated on it, which is thought to be 
an inflammatory mixture, they did not blame the 406 
maid who gave him to drink, or censure Patroclus, 
who was the physician in charge of the case." 49 

" Certainly," said he, " that was a strange drink 
for a man in his condition." 

" Not if you consider," I said, " that before the 
time of Herodicus this nursing of diseases, which 
is our present system of medicine, was not, as we 
are informed, practised by the sons of Asclepius. 
But Herodicus, being a trainer and at the same time- 



49. In this reference Plato misquotes Homer, confus- 
ing Iliad, xi, 638 ff. with xv, 394 ff. 
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an invalid, by combining gymnastic and medicine, 
tormented first and chiefly himself and then many 
others after him." 

" In what way ? " he asked. 

" By making his death a lingering one. For fol- 
lowing step by step his disease which was mortal, 
he was unable, I imagine, to cure himself, and he 
passed his entire life with leisure for nothing but 
doctoring, suffering torture if he deviated ever so 
little from his accustomed way of living, and thus 
struggling against death, by his skill, he reached 
old age." 

" A noble prize surely he gained from his art." 

'•" Such a prize," I said, " as was natural for him 
to win who did not understand that Asclepius, not 
because he did not know or had not tested this kind 
of medical practice, failed to discover it to his 
descendants, but because he knew that in all well- 
regulated communities to every man there is allotted 
in the State a work which he is compelled to do, and 
that no one has leisure through his whole life to be 
sick and under the doctor's care. This fact we per- 
ceive in the case of our craftsmen, but ridiculously 
enough we fail to observe it in the case of the 
wealthy and those who are accounted happy." 

" How is that? " he asked. 



XV. " A carpenter," I answered, " when he is 
sick, demands of his physician that- by drinking a 
potion he may throw up his disease, or be relieved 
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from it by purging, or the application of the hot 
iron or the knife ; but if any one prescribes for him 
a long course of dieting, putting round his head 
soft bandages, and giving him all that sort of treat- 
ment, he'll not be long in saying that he has no time 
to be sick, and that it does not profit him to live on 
in this way, fixing his mind upon his malady and 
neglecting the task before him; and soon bidding 
farewell to such a physician and returning to his 
ordinary habit of life, he either regains his health 
and lives and carries on his business ; or if his con- 
stitution is unable to stand the strain he dies and is 
quit of his troubles." 

" Yes," he said, " for a person of that class this 
is thought to be the best way to use the art of 
medicine." 

" Is it because he had a certain work which he 407 
could not leave unperformed without making his 
life worthless?" 

" Quite so," he said. 

" But the rich man, as we say, has no appointed 
work of such a nature that, if he is compelled to 
give it up, life becomes insupportable." 

" At least he is generally supposed to have noth- 
ing of the kind to do." 

" Then you do not heed the saying of Phocylides, 
that as soon as a man has acquired a livelihood he 
ought to practise virtue." 

" I think he ought to begin the practice even 
before that." 

" Let us," I said, " have no controversy with him 
on this point, but let us rather inform ourselves 
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whether the rich man must practise virtue, and, if 
he does not, his life is worthless, or whether this 
dieting in sickness is a hindrance to the workman in 
the application of his mind to carpentry and the 
rest of the arts, but no impediment to the rich man 
in following the precept of Phocylides. ,, 

" Yes indeed," he said, " this excessive care of 
the body which goes beyond gymnastic is well-nigh 
the greatest hindrance of all ; for it is equally det- 
rimental to the management of the household, to 
military campaigns, and to quiet magistracies in 
the city." 

" But what is worst of all is that it is incompatible 
with any kind of study, with thought or profound 
meditation, making us always apprehensive of vio- 
lent headaches and dizziness, which it lays to the 
charge of philosophy; so that wherever virtue is 
practised and tested in that way, everywhere it is 
an impediment; for it makes a man always fancy 
that he is sick and keeps him in perpetual solicitude 
about his health." 

" Yes, that is a natural consequence," he said. 

" Shall we not then say that Asclepius, knowing 
all this, for the benefit of those who by nature and 
their way of living were sound in body but had 
some definite malady within them, revealed to them 
and to persons in like condition the art of medi- 
cine, and, expelling their diseases by the aid of 
drugs and surgery, prescribed for them their cus- 
tomary diet, that he might not prejudice the weal 
of the State; whereas in the case of bodies hope- 
lessly diseased within, shall we not say that he 
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would not have attempted by a prescribed regimen 
— a gradual process of drawing off and pouring 
in — to make life for a man long and miserable, 
and enable his patients in all probability to beget 
children as worthless as themselves, thinking he 
ought not to treat the man who could not live in 
the established round of life, since such a one 
Would be of no advantage either to himself or the 
State?" 

" You make out Asclepius tor have been a states- 
man," he answered. 

" That is clear," I said. " And because he was a 
man of that character, do you not see that his sons 
at Troy showed themselves brave in war, and prac- 408 
tised medicine in the way I have mentioned? Or 
do you not remember that when Menelaus was hit 
by the arrow of Pandarus, they 

1 Sucking the blood from the wound laid soothing balsams 
upon it, ' 80 

but what he must eat or drink after this they no 
more prescribed for him than they did in the case 
of Eurypylus, in the belief that the simple remedies 
were sufficient to heal men who, before they were 
wounded, had been healthy and temperate in their 
habits, even if they happened to drink on the spot 
a compound of meal, Pramnian wine and cheese? 
But as touching the constitutionally diseased and 
the intemperate, they did not believe that the pres- 
ervation of their life was profitable either to them- 
selves or to others; the art of medicine was not 
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meant for such persons, and' the sons of Asclepius 
should refuse to attend them even though they 
might be richer than Midas." 
- " According to your account," he said, " the sons 
of Asclepius were remarkably clever." 



XVI. " It was fitting that they should be so," I 
replied. " And yet the tragedians and Pindar 61 dis- 
senting from us assert that, although Asclepius 
was the son of Apollo, he was prevailed upon by a 
bribe of gold to heal a rich man who was already at 
the point of death, and that for this cause he was 
smitten by a thunderbolt. But we, in accordance 
with our principles already laid down, will not 
believe them when they make both these statements ; 
but if Asclepius was the son of a god, we shall 
maintain, he was not avaricious, or, if he was ava- 
ricious, he was not the son of a god." 

"All that," he said, "is entirely right. But 
what have you to say on this point, Socrates? 
Ought we not to have good physicians in the State? 
And the best physicians, I fancy, will be those who 
have had the most extensive practice among healthy 
and diseased persons, and the best jurors will be 
those who have had experience of all sorts of char- 
acters." 



51. On the punishment of Asclepius for restoring Hip- 
polytus to life, see Pindar, Pythian, iii, 55 ff., Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1022 ff , and Euripides, Alcestis, 3, 4. 
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" Certainly I mean good physicians and good 
jurors; but do you know whom I think to be 
such?" 

" I will know," he replied, " if you tell me." 

" Well, I will try," I said. " Observe, however, 
that when you questioned me, you spoke of two 
different things in the same words." 

" How so ? " he asked. 

"Physicians, it is true,"I said, "would become 
most skilful, if from their youth upward, after 
learning the principles of their art, they should have 
to deal with the greatest number of the worst cases, 
and should have personal experience of all manner 
of diseases, and if they were naturally not very 
heafthy.. For it is not, I think, by their own bodies 
that physicians cure the body — otherwise their own 
bodies could never be permitted to be or become 
sickly — but by the mind, v/hich can never effect a 
successful cure if it has been and is debased." 

" That is right," he said. 

" On the other hand the judge, my friend, governs 
mind with mind; and his mind should not have been 409 
nurtured among vicious minds or have had early 
intercourse with them, nor does it need to have 
gone through a personal experience in a long crim- 
inal career, to the end that his own injustice may 
render him quick to discover the guilt of others, as 
the maladies of the physician enable him to discern 
bodily diseases ; on the contrary the mind from its 
youth must have been innocent, and free from taint 
of vice, if it is to be noble and good, and is to judge 
righteous judgment. This is why the good, when 
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they are young, appear simple and easily deceived 
by the unjust, because they have within themselves 
no examples of passion shared in common with the 
wicked." 

" Yes," he said, " they are very liable to be 
deceived in that way." 

" Hence," I said, " the good judge must not be 
young but old, one who late in life has discovered 
the quality of injustice, who has discerned it not 
as his own, and making its abode within his soul, 
but who, although it be foreign to himself and 
dwelling within the souls of others, has by long 
practice learned to distinguish perfectly its evil 
nature, testing it by knowledge, not by his own 
experience." 

" Yes," he said, " that would seem to be the 
noblest kind of a judge." 

"Yes, and a good judge too, which is the point 
insisted upon in your question; for he who has a 
good soul is good. But that man so cunning and 
so ready to suspect evil, who has himself committed 
many crimes, and fancies that he is all-accomplished 
and clever, doubtless, as long as he consorts with his 
peers, seems marvelously alert, thanks to the exam- 
ples which his own conscience always reveals ; but 
when he is in the company of the good and those 
already advanced in years he appears to be a fool, 
owing to his unreasonable distrust and his igno- 
rance of sound character, because he has within 
himself no exemplar of such a quality. But asso- 
ciating more frequently with the wicked than with 
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the good he is more likely to be held wise than fool- 
ish, both in his own opinion and in that of others." 
" That is perfectly true," he said. 



XVII. " Then it is not in a man of this char- 
acter that we ought to look for the good and wise 
judge, but in one of the other class. For vice can 
never come to know both virtue and herself, but 
virtue, in the course of her own natural develop- 
ment, will acquire a knowledge at once of herself 
and of vice. Thus then, in my opinion, the virtuous, 
and not the vicious man w r ill become wise. ,, 

" I agree with you," he said. 

" Will you not then establish by law in the State 
such a school of medicine as we have mentioned, 
and such a judiciary as shall care for those of our 
citizens who are naturally sound in body and in 
mind, leaving those to die who are otherwise in 410 
body, but themselves putting to death those who 
are corrupt in soul and incorrigible ? " 

" This," he answered, " is manifestly the best 
thing both for the patients themselves and also for 
the State." 

" But it is clear that our young men, educated in 
that simple music which, as we said, generates tem- 
perance in the soul, will be reluctant to resort to 
the courts." 

"Of course." 
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" Will not then our student of music, following 
in this same track in his practice of simple gymnas- 
tic, gain, if he wishes, perfect immunity from doc- 
tors, except in extreme cases ? " 

" I at least think so." 

" And he will go through all his gymnastic exer- 
cises and his toils because he aims to stimulate the 
spirited part of his nature rather than to gain 
strength, and he will not, like other athletes, regulate 
his diet and take his exercise merely to develop his 
muscles." 

" You are altogether right," he said. 

"Then, Glaucon, those who institute a course of 
education in music and gymnastic have not in view 
the object which many suppose, to employ the one 
for the culture of the soul, and the other for the 
training of the body ? " 

"Well, what then is their object?" he asked. 

" It is probable," I replied, " that both kinds of 
training have been established chiefly for the sake 
of the soul." 

"Pray, how is that?" 

" Have you not observed," I answered, " the men- 
tal condition of those who during their whole life 
give themselves to gymnastic, arid pay no attention 
to music? or the condition of those who pursue the 
opposite course? " 

" What do you mean ? " he said. 

" That the one results in hardness and cruelty, 
and the other in softness and effeminacy," I replied. 

" Yes," he said, " I have observed that those who 
have devoted themselves to gymnastic exclusively 
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turn out more savage than they ought to be, while 
tfyose who have devoted themselves to music become 
softer than is best for them/' 

" And yet," I continued, " this rudeness might 
develop the spirited part of our nature, which, 
rightly educated, would result in courage, but, if 
unduly stimulated, it has a natural tendency to 
become harsh and brutal." 

" I think you are right." 

" Well now, will not gentleness belong to the 
philosopher, and if his nature is relaxed, will not its 
quality degenerate into excessive softness, but if 
this nature is rightly nurtured, will not the quality 
prove mild and orderly? " 

" That is true." 

" But we maintain that our guardians ought to 
possess both these natural qualities." 52 

" They ought indeed." 

" Then must not the two be mutually harmon- 
ized?" 4 

" Yes, they must." 

" And is the soul of him, in whom this harmony 
is found, both temperate and brave ? " 411 

" Certainly." 

" And is the soul in which it is wanting cowardly 
and coarse?" 

" Unquestionably." 



52. Compare ii, 375 E. 
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XVIII. " When therefore any one gives himself 
up to the charms of music, and permits it to pour 
into his soul through the channel of his ears, as 
through a funnel, the sweet and soft and plaintive 
melodies which we mentioned just now, and con- 
tinues all his life warbling and delighting himself 
with song, at first no doubt, he tempers thereby his 
native passion as iron is tempered, and renders it 
useful instead of worthless and brittle; if, how- 
ever, instead of restraining himself he perseveres 
in the enervating process and becomes spellbound, 
he before long dissolves and dissipates his courage, 
until he has the spirit melted out of him, and as it 
were the sinews of his soul are cut away, and he is 
made ' a faint-hearted warrior.' " S3 

" I quite agree with 'you." 

" And if he have received a nature originally 
spiritless, he quickly accomplishes what I have said ; 
but if he have received a passionate nature, he 
enfeebles his spirit, and renders it prone to anger, 
so that on trifling occasions it easily flames up and 
is easily quenched. Hence such persons are made 
quick to anger and irritable instead of being spir- 
ited, becoming a prey to a bad temper." 

" Just so." 

" But if on the contrary a man toil mightily in 
gymnastic and take his fill of it, but neglect music 
and philosophy, does not his bodily vigor at first 
fill him with high thoughts and spirit, and give him 
more courage than he had before ? " 
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"Yes, certainly." 

" But then, if he does nothing else and has no 
communion with the Muses, even if there was 
within him some love of learning, inasmuch as it is 
not fed with knowledge or investigation, and has 
no share in reason or musical culture, does it not 
become weak and dull and blind, seeing that his 
soul is not awakened or nourished, or his senses 
thoroughly purified ? " 

" That is true," he replied. 

" Therefore such a man becomes, I suppose, an 
enemy of discussion and of the Muses, he abandons 
all rational persuasion, and conducts himself in gen- 
eral with violence and savagery, as if he were a 
wild beast, and lives in ignorance and perversity, 
with no sense of harmony and grace." 

" Nothing can be more true," he said. 

" To regulate then, as it seems, these two dis- 
tinct qualities of human nature, the spirited and 
philosophic temperaments, some god, as I should 
maintain, has given to men two arts, music and 
gymnastic, not for soul and body, unless, it may 
be, incidentally, but in order that those two qual- 
ities by their proper tension and relaxation may be 
mutually harmonized." 412 

" So indeed it would appear." 

" Whoever then can best combine gymnastic and 
music and apply these most judiciously to the soul, 
him we should most justly call the perfect musician 
and harmonist rather than the man who tunes the 
strings of the lyre." 

" Yes," he said, " and with good reason, Socrates." 
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" Then, Glaucon, in our State shall we not always 
have need of some such overseer as this, if the 
government is to endure? "" 

" Yes, he will be absolutely indispensable. ,, 



XIX. " Such then will be the principles of our 
system of education and discipline ; for why should 
we go into details about the dances of our citizens, 
their hunting of game, both with nets and hounds, 
their gymnastic and equestrian contests? For it is 
quite evident that these must follow the principles 
already laid down, and there will be no difficulty 
in finding them." 

" Perhaps," he said, " that will not be difficult." 

" Well," I continued, " what must be our next 
question? Must we not determine who among the 
citizens thus reared are to govern and who are to 
obey?" 

" Certainly." 

" Is it not evident that the elder must command, 
and the younger obey ? " 

" It is evident." 

" And that among the older men the best must be 
the rulers ? " 

" That also is evident." 

" But are not the best farmers those who are most 
skilled in agriculture ? " 

"Yes," 
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"And now, since we must have the best of 
guardians for the State, will they not be those 
who have in the highest degree the character of 
guardians ? " 

" Yes." 

"Must they then for this object be wise and 
powerful, and, besides, devoted to the State ? " 

"Assuredly." 

" And a man will be most devoted to that which 
he loves ? " 

" No doubt." 

"And further he will love that the most whose 
interests he deems identical with his own, and upon 
whose good or ill fortune he believes his own to be 
dependent ? " 

" That is very true," he said. 

" We must therefore choose from all the guardians 
those men who, as we observe them, are most con- 
spicuous during their whole life for doing with the 
greatest zeal what they believe to be for the interest 
of the State, and for absolutely refusing to do what 
they believe to be the reverse." 

" Yes, they are the proper men," he said. 

"Then we must, as I think, watch over them at 
every stage of their life, to ascertain whether they 
hold fast to this conviction, and never prevented 
either by force or enchantment grow forgetful and 
reject the opinion that they must do what is most 
advantageous to the State." 

" What rejecting do you mean ? " he asked. 

" I will tell you," I answered. " An opinion, I 
believe, quits our mind either with our consent, or 
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against our consent; we renounce a false opinion 
413 voluntarily when we learn that it is false, but a true 
opinion we always give up involuntarily." 

" I understand," he said, " the voluntary giving 
up of an opinion, but the meaning of the involuntary 
I should like to learn." 

" Why," I said, " do you not think with me that 
men are unwillingly deprived of the good, but will- 
ingly delivered from the evil ? Is it not an evil thing 
to have erred from the truth, but a good thing to 
possess the truth? And does it not appear to you 
that to hold an opinion which conforms to reality 
is to possess the truth ? " 

" Yes," he replied, " what you say is right, and 
I believe with you that men are unwillingly deprived 
of a true opinion." 

" And when this misfortune overtakes them is it 
not caused by theft, violence or enchantment?" 

" Not even now," he said, " do I understand." 

" I fear that like the tragic poets I am uttering 
dark sayings. By the victims of theft I mean those 
who have their belief argued out of them and those 
who forget, because in the latter case, time, and in 
the former, reason, secretly steals away their opin- 
ions. Now, I suppose you understand me ? " 

"Yes." 

" By those to whom violence is done I mean those 
who are forced by pain or grief to change their 
opinion." 

" This also," he said, " I understand, and you are 
right." 

" And the enchanted you yourself, I .suppose, 
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would acknowledge to be those who change their 
opinion because they are either spellbound by 
pleasure or in bondage to fear." 

" No doubt," he said, "we may regard as an 
enchantment everything that deceives us." 



XX. " We must then, as I was saying just now, 
inquire who are the best guardians of their own 
conviction, that they must always do what they 
think most advantageous to the State. We must 
keep watch over them from their youth upward and 
set tasks before them in which any one is most liable 
to forget such a belief and to be misled, and we 
must select those who have a good memory and 
are hard to deceive, and exclude the others. Is not 
that true ? " 

" Yes." 

" And we must also appoint them labors, pains 
and contests, in which we must watch for the same 
traits of character." 

"Quite right," he answered. 

" Finally," I said, " we must, employing a third 
kind of test, subject them to enchantments, and 
then observe their conduct ; like those who take 
colts into the midst of noise and tumult to see 
whether they are timid, so must we expose our 
warriors, while they are young, to objects of terror, 
and again pass them along to pleasures, and we 
must try them much more thoroughly than gold is 
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tried in the fire, to find out whether they always 
show themselves proof against enchantments and 
of a noble bearing, being good guardians of them- 
selves and holding fast the music which they have 
learned, conforming themselves under all circum- 
stances to the laws of rhythm and harmony, and 
so ordering their lives as to be most useful both to 
themselves and the State. And he who, in the 
successive stages of his life, in boyhood, youth and 
manhood, has passed through these trials, and has 
414 come out of them unscathed and pure, must be 
appointed ruler and guardian of the State, and 
should be honored both while he lives and after 
he is dead, and should obtain the highest rewards 
both in the rites of burial and other memorials; 
but he who fails in the test must be rejected. I 
think, Glaucon, to speak in general terms and omit 
details, that somewhat after this manner the selec- 
tion and appointment of the rulers and guardians 
should be made." 

" I am quite of the same opinion," he said. 

" Is it then in truth most just to apply the name 
of perfect guardians to those who are to ward off 
foes without, and watch over friends within, to 
the end that the one class may not have the will 
or the other the power to inflict injury, and to call 
the young men, whom before we spoke of as guard- 
ians, auxiliaries and defenders of the principles of 
the rulers ? " 

" I at least think so," he said. 
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XXI. " Well then," I continued, " how, by tell- 
ing one of those necessary falsehoods, of which we 
were lately speaking, a single genuine lie, may we 
find a way of persuading even the rulers, if pos- 
sible, to accept it, or at any rate the rest of the 
citizens ? " 

" What kind of a lie? " he asked. 

" Nothing new," I said, " but a Phoenician tale 
of what has come about in many places before now, 
as the poets say, and have induced men to believe, 
but which has not happened in our times, nay, 
which perhaps will never happen again ; and to make 
it credible would require no slight powers of per- 
suasion." 

" You seem to hesitate about telling it." 

"After you have heard it," I said, "you will 
think I have a very good reason for hesitating." 

" Speak," he said, * 4 and do not fear." 

" Well, I will speak ; and yet I really do not know 
where I shall find the courage to begin, or in what 
words I shall relate the fiction. I will endeavor to 
persuade first the rulers themselves and the soldiers, 
and then the rest of the citizens that, according to 
our tale, the education and training we gave them 
are mere illusions ; they only fancied, as in dreams, 
that they experienced all these things, and that 
they happened to them, while in reality at that time 
they were being fashioned and nourished in the 
bosom of the earth, where they themselves, their 
weapons and the rest of their implements were man- 
ufactured; but when they were entirely completed, 
even then the earth, their mother, sent them up; 
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and so they must take thought for the country in 
which they live as for their mother and nurse, and 
they must defend her against assault, and must look 
upon the rest of the citizens as children of the earth 
and their own brothers." 

" Not without good reason," he said, " you a little 
while ago were ashamed to tell the lie.'' 
415 " With very good reason," I replied ; " neverthe- 
less hear the rest of the myth. No doubt all of 
you who dwell in the State are brothers, we shall 
say to them, keeping up the fiction; but the god, 
when he was forming you, mingled gold in the 
composition of those among you who had the power 
to govern others, and therefore they have the great- 
est honor; and silver in the composition of those 
who were fit to be auxiliaries ; and iron and brass 
in the composition of the husbandmen and the other 
workmen. As you are all originally of the same 
family, you will generally have children who will be 
like yourselves, but sometimes in the successive gen- 
erations gold will change to silver, and silver to gold, 
and there will be similar transformations in the case 
of the other metals. Hence the god first and chiefly 
charged the rulers that they be of nothing such 
excellent guardians and take such earnest heed of 
nothing, as of the children that are born, to see 
what proportion of these metals is blended in their 
souls; and if a child of their own class has in his 
nature an alloy of brass or iron, they shall not unduly 
pity him, but, assigning him the occupation which 
is adapted to his powers, they shall require him to 
take his place among the craftsmen or among the 
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husbandmen; and again if among the latter class 
any shall be born with an admixture of gold or silver, 
having estimated their worth, they shall advance 
some of them to the rank of guardians, and others 
to the position of auxiliaries ; since there is an oracle 
that the State shall be destroyed when its guardians 
are iron or brass. Do you know any means by 
which the people may be made to believe in this 
fiction ?" 

" I see no possibility," he replied, " of convincing 
the present generation ; nevertheless their children, 
their children's children, and all later generations 
might be led to believe it." 

" Well," I said, " even this might prove service- 
able towards making them care more for the city 
and for one another; for I think I understand what 
you mean. 



XXII. "And the prevalence of this belief will 
depend upon the direction in which the voice of 
mankind may carry it; but let us arm our earth- 
born warriors and lead them under the direction of 
their chieftains. And let them approach the city and 
observe where within its limits is the most desirable 
place for their encampment, from which they may 
most successfully put down rebellion, in case any 
of the citizens refuse to obey the laws, and defend 
themselves against foreign foes who may come 
down like wolves on the fold. When now they have 
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